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Now ready :— 


Sheet 1, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 te 243. 
copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Postal Classes 


. 47, Lismore Road, London, N.W. 





SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 

Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianoforte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 

ne Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 
monton, etc. 


Mr. ADLEy has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimoniale 
fom London Colleges. 


Address :-— Hr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fA. 
THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 
No. 1, Ring for Christmas—Home again. No. 2, Cherry ripe. No. 3, Love's messonger. 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 


LETTER-NOTE SCHOOL MUSIC. Halfpenny Numbers 


je. CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
a 








This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Letter-note works, the rudiments of 

music, but the subject of fona/ity or “ mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 


‘The system described as the /etter-note method is clearly explained in the Choral Frimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on time, interva’s, and the various major and minor keys.’— Musical Standard. . 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of “mental effects.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. j : ig 

*Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinct] put. —Musical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—e thshire Constitutional. 

* A vast deal of informa‘ion is presented to the student in a lucid and intelligible manner.’—Séirling Journal, 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’---Ayr Advertiser, 

* Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral mzsie."— Aberdeen Journal. Ee penr ee 

*One of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 
Advertiser. 

‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’— A//oa 7 urnal. ' 

* No cheaper or more lucid book of ins ruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advert ser. 

‘Teaches with singu'ar clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’ — Orcadian. i 

‘Nothing m the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 
notice, pre the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.'—Hawick Auverii er. 


Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo, 
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I believe 1 was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands ; and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
enoe, am able to say I am more than ever convinced that it is by far the best method of teaching to si ng 
at sight. It embodies all the best points of the Sol-fa method, and from the earliest stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Erdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G. LOCKER, 

Conductor of Perry Barr Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musical Union, ete. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other systems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is decidedly the best. The text-books are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 

Sing at sight from the established Notation. I have a large number of letters from Principals of 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. ' 
The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880. JOHN ADLEY. 





I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end. It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov, 6th, 1880. CHARLES E. STEPHENS, Hon. Mem. R.A.M. 





With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note method obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a special value, as standing in am explanatory attitude 
a the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being of assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H. TURPIN, 

Hon. Sec. and Member of Board of Examiners, College-of Organiste, 
Examiner, College of Preceptors; ete. 





{ am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sight-singing. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Examiner, International College of Music, London. 





I am ha to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and C asses in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880. JAMES MWHARDY. 


I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note method has been adopted by a Class in 
Birmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, and I consider the method excellent. 
Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880. ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute. 








Your system, | féel quite sure, is an admirable one. 
Birmingham, January 3rd, 1881. C. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doe. Cantab., 
? Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone Philharmonic Societies. 








The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in the following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W. S. Bamsriper, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epuunp T. Cupp, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Ely Cathedral. 

Sin Grorcr J. Etvey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 

WitL1aM Lemar, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 

of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 

Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ovserey, Bart., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oaford University. 

Buintey Ricuarss, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gorpon Saunpmrs, Esq., Mus. Doo, Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London. 

Groner Suny, Esq., Mus. Bao, Cantab., Organist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 

Howpurey J. Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London, 

Sin Ropent Stewant, Mus. Doc., University Professor of Music at Dublin. 
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Barmong as it ought to be understood. 
( Continued from page 158.) 


I shall now suggest one or two experi- 
ments by way of proving my assertions about 
tuning, 

Let any two persons in the habit of sing- 
ing and hearing good music, be made to sing 
these notes vigorously at first, and then 
with diminished power :— 


The attentive listener will detect the result- 
ant sound if he has been successful with the 
experiment upon the Harmonium. This 
resultant will rise and fall, and lastly settle 
into a fixed bass C. 

The rising and falling will oceur as the 
singcrs mutually and unconsciously endeavour 
to assimilate the perfect tuning, and the Bass 
will become fixed C, in tune, whenever the 
perfect third is attained. 

If the experiment be repeated upon the 
Harmonium the roughness will be noticed 
at once, because of the tempered tuning, 
which only shows that if thirds at such a 
pitch are to be performed alone it should be 
by voices or strings, and not keyed instru- 
ments, unless their peculiar roughness of 
effect is desired for a purpose. 

Having established a scale, let us again 
apply to the inexhaustible fundamental chord 
for help in our study of harmony. 

The following table gives the notes obtained 
in our last diagram, with the number of times 
they occur in the chord as we studied it at 
first, and opposite, a similar table shows the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth partials and their 
results added. 


Without the added notes, With added notes. 


Cc = 8 Cc o» ww 
GC = oUt mel 
gE = 7 _— ll 
D =- 4 D = ~ 
BS = 4 B = 4 
G = 1 Gt = 1 
5 
¥ = 2 
A = 2 
ry = l 


In the first, or consonant chord, we have 





nineteen repetitions of C, consequently there | 
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| can be no doubt about its being the funda- 


mental bass or root of the harmony. 

It might be logically argued that for the 
same reason that C is the Predominant, or 
Tome, so G, appearing fifteen times, must be 
the Dominant. E appears seven times, so it 
is the Dominant through which we pass into 
the relative minor, A, ete. 

The se-ond c'iord, with the added notes, 
affords us much greater scape for specu- 
lation. Not only have new influences been 
brought into play, but the notes for the scale 
are supplied, The nature of the chord is 
completely altered. In the first form it was 
a consonance which, when played or sung, 
gave perfect satisfaction to the ear. In its 
second form it is an agreeable dissonance 
which suggests restlessness or a longing for 
repose,—a tendency to glide into the nearest 
concord. In short, by adding B flat we 
changed the chord of the Tonic in C to that 
of the Dominant seventh in F, and to this 
havin s superadded D—another dissonant note 
—we formed what we may call the funda- 
mental chord of the ninth, which in figured 
bass is represented by the third, and fifth 
implied. 

This chord which is complete without the 
first, second, third, and eighth sounds is also 
called the dominant ninth or the added ninth. 
Before resolving it upon the neighbouring 
concord—F—let us first look over our table 
and observe how these two dissonant notes 
have so cowipletely disturbed the repose of 
all the others. C is still the Root-note of 
the whole churd, but G has become much 
reinforced and whilst E and D assume impor- 
tance, B flat almost annihilates B natural. E 
then has taken upon itself the leading of the 
harmony by becoming the seventh of the 
Scale of F into which it resolves ; C has been 
reduced to the subordinate office of Dominant 
and likewise tends towards F—the Tonic. @ 
in this instance must go to the third of the 
concord to avoid consecutive fifths with D 
moving to C ; but repose is equally the result, 
provided always that C moves to its regular 
resolution upon IF (here better upwards than 
downwards to avoid a consecutive effect 
between extreme parts.) Bb flat becomes the 
fourth (Fa) or characteristic note of the scale 
of F, and in consequence naturally falls t» 
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Susical Horm. 


: ih USIC, whether vocal or instrumental, has | 
M various objects, which denote natural | 
~“cs> differences in the form of the pieces. | 
‘There are four great divisions of vocal music: 
namely, 1, sacred music; 2, dramatic music; 3, | 
domestic music; and 4, popular airs. Instru- 
mental music is divided into only two principal 
kinds; namely, 1, orchestral music; and, 2, do- | 
mestio music. These characteristic kinds are sub- | 
divided into several particular classes. 

In the music of the church, we find entire 
masses, vespers, motets, .Vaynificat, Te Deum, and | 
litanies, Masses are of two kinds; namely, short | 
and solemn. <A short mass is one in which words 
are scarcely repeated at all. In this kind cf mass, 
the Kyrie, the Gluriu, the Credo, the Sanctus, and 
the Agnus Dei, which are its principal divisions, 
form a piece of short duration. It is not the same 
with the #lemn or high mass, which is sometimes 
so much extended as to require two or three hours 
for its performance. In masses of this cescription, | 
the Kyric, the Gloria, and the Credo, are divided | 
into several pieces, which are suggested by the | 
nature of the words. For example, after the intro- | 
duction of the Credo, which is ordinarily in the 
grand style, come the Jncainatus est, which should 
be solemn; the Crucifirus, the character of which 
is sad or melancholy ; and the Resurreait, which is 
filled with animation and joy. The solemn masses | 
of Vergolese, of Leo, of Durante, and of Jomelli.” | 
were not so extensively dcveloped as those of the | 
present day. The reason of this difference lies in | 
the conception of the music of the church. The 
old masters thought that this kind of music ought | 
to be grand or solemn; but they never thought | 
of making it dramatic. Our modern composers, | 
Mozart and Cherubini, for example, have con- 
ceived the music of the church in a manner 
entirely dramatic, which requires much more 
development, as it becomes necessary to describe 
a great number of contrasts indicated by the 
sacred words. 

When the churches were frequented by the 
higher ranks, during a'most the whole length of 
the services on festivals and Sundays, as was the 
custom about fifty years ago, vespers were fre- | 
quently written in niusic; bat since the churches 
have been less att: n led, composers have ceased to | 
employ themselves in this kind of music, which | 
required much labour, The Magnificat, which | 





* Neapolitan master:, who wrote about the m diJle of | 


the ¢ ghtcenth cen uty. 


made a part of these vespers, is given up, as well 
as the litany. The 7e Deum, which serves for 
occasions of public rejoicing, and the motets, are 
the only separate pieces of church music on which 


' composers still labour. The extent of these pieces 


depends upon the fancy of the musician, 
In the usages of the Catholic church, there are 
only two modes of singing the prayers; namely, 


| the plain-chant (or simple chanting), and the 


solemn music. ‘the plain-chant, as it is per- 
formed in French churches, is horribly disligured 
by bad execution ; and the use of the solemn musio 
is every day becoming more rare, so that an ear 
of any delicacy is constantly liable to be torn in 


| pieces by the braying of the singers, who neither 


comprehend the words which they pronounce, nor 
the music which they execute. It is a pity that 
they cannot, in imitation of the German Pro- 
testaut churches, introduce into theirs a kind of 
simple and easy music, which may be sung by the 
people without any other accompaniment than the 


| soft stops of the organ. In a common music of 


this kind, there would be more of religious 
devotion, and more satisfaction to the ear, It 
would have the further advantage of improving 
the taste of the ; eople, and of banishing the habit 
of those shocking cries, which render the popular 
+inging odious to a delicate ear. 

The oruto.t), in Italy, Germany, and England, 
makes a part of the religious music; but, in 
France, it belongs only to the concert-room, for 
it is never performed in the churches, When the 


| French composers undertook works of this kind, 


they always produced them at the sacred concert, 
Handel, the celebrated German musician, who 
passed the greater part of his life in England, has 
composed several magni icent works of this kind, 


| upon En lish words: of which the Messiah, Judas 


Maccabeus, Athalia, Simson, and the cantanta of 
Alexander's east, are particularly mentioned as 
models of the most elevated style. Whatever may 


| be the future progress of music, Handel will 


always be regarded as one of the finest geniuses by 
whom ihe art has been illustrated. 

‘Lhe hind of music which is the most generally 
known, is that of the thcatre. Everybody under- 


| takes to judge of dramatic music; everybody 


speaks of it; and none, even of those who are the 
least ve-rel in the art. are ignorant of its technical 
terms. But everybody does not know the origin 
and vy riations of th: diff rent pieces which enter 


| in‘o the compo.i:ion of an opera, It will be 


proper, therefore, to go into some details upon 
this subject. 

Music had been reljuced to the symmetrical 
forms of counterpoint, applicable only to the 
music of the church and of the parlour, when a 


| number of Italian literati and musicians, among 
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whom we distinguish Vincent Galileo, Mei, and | 


Caccini, conceived the idea of a union of poetry 
and music, in order to revive the dramatic system 
of the Greeks, in which poetry was sung. Galileo 


produced, as the first attempt of this kind of | 


pieces, the episode of the Count Ugolinc, which 
he had set to music. The reception which this 
tirst essay met with determined the poet Kinuc- 
cini to compose the opera of Daphne (about the 
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year 1590), which was set to music by Peri and | 


Caccini. This work was followed by Luridice, and 
both had great success. Such was the origin of 
the opera. 


The most important part of these works con- 
sisted of recitals, which were sometimes in 
measure and sometimes without. 
took the name of recitative. ‘lhe movement of 
these ancient recitatives was less lively and less 
distinct than that of our operas; it was a languid 
atyle of singing, occasionally without measure, 
rather than true recitative; but, for the times, it 
was, nevertheless, a remarkable innovation, since 
nothing which had preceded its invention could 
have given any idea cf it, 

In the opera of Lur.dice, the second one written, 
one of the personages sings Anacreontic stanzas, 
which may be considered as the origin of what is 
called an air, 
prelude. The movements of the bass follow those 
of the voice, note for note, which gives a heavy 
character to the piece, but which produces a 
remarkable difference between this and the 
recitative, in which the bass frequently sustains 
its notes, In other respecis. the model of the 
airs of the opera existed b. fore in the popular 
melodies which had been known time out of mind. 
Airs took a form somewhat wore settled in a 


musical drama of Stephen Landi’s, entitled Z/ Santo | 


Alessio, which was composed and represented at 
Rome in 1584, ‘The air, which is found in the 
first act of this work, on the words, se / Avre volano, 
18 remarkable, no‘ only fur the rhythm of the first 
phrase of the melody, but also for a passage 
of somewhat éx.ended vocatizaticn upon the volo ; 
but, like all the airs of the seventeenth century, 
it has the fault of containing changes of measure, 
and of passing alternately from triple to common 
time. A monotonous form characterises all the 
airs of this epoch; they are all cut into couplets 
like our vaudevilles and ballads, The same custom 
is found also in all the operas of Cavilli, who 
compos¢d more than forty, and particularly in his 
Jason, which was represented at Venice in 1649, 
By a singular arrangement, all the airs of this 
period were placed at the beginning of the scenes, 
and not toward the close, as in modern operas, 


(To be continued.) 


These recitals 


The Iew’s Harp. 


a 

HE origin of the Jew’s harp is lost in the 

r b) long lapse of time, and has hardly ever 
<7 attracted suflicient notice as a musical 
instrument, to be worth the enquiries of musical 
antiquaries. This little instrument is in very 
common use in all Europe, from the deep forests 
of Scandinavia to the sunny shores of the Medi- 
terranean. In Germauy it is called, “ Nune Har- 


| monica,” in Denmark, “‘ Nunc harpe,” in Sweden, 
| “Mungiga,” in France, “ Guinbarde,” in Italy, 


This piece is preceded by a short | 








“Tromba,” and in the Highlands, “Tromp.” The 
Greeks of Smyrna call it, in imitation of its sound, 
“ Biambo.” In the Netherlands and Tyrol it has 
for a long time been the delight of the peasants, 
the labourers and their families, and at present 
it seems to be in exceptionally great favour in 
America, where an Englishman has in Troy 
established a factory of these vibrating instru- 
ments; and so brisk has the business been, that 
another factory has been started recently, where 
the common-place jew’s harps are turned out in 
hundreds and thousands. 

The jew's harp is composed of two parts, the 
body and the tongue, denominated by the French 
the soul. ‘The body has some resemblance to the 
handle of a certain kind of corkscrew; the tongue 
consists of a little strip of steel, joined to the 
upper part of the body, and bent at its extremity, 
so that the fingers may touch it more easily. 
Notwithstanding it looks so simple an instrument, 
it is not complete until it has been the subject of 
thirty distinct operations; and yet, as the London 
Figaro says: the wholesale price of the cheapest 
variety is but six shillings a gross. 

The first noted performance on this simple 
instrument is mentioned in the memoirs of 
Madame de Genlis, in which is described the 
astonishing power of a poor German soldier, named 
Kock, on the Jew'’s harp. This musician of a new 
kind was in the service of Frederick the Great, 
who was, as is well known, a passionate lover of 
music, and a good amateur player on the flute, 

One night when Keck was on duty under the 
windows of the king, he began to play different 
tunes upon the Jew’s harp, and did it so skilfully 
that he attracted the attention of the music- 
loving monarch, who at first thought he hearda 
distant orchestra. Surprised to learn that such 


an effect could be produced by a single man with 
two jew's harps, he ordered him into his presence; 
but the soldier refused, on account that he could 
only be relieved by his Colonel, and that if he 
obeyed, the King w-uld punish him the next day, 
for having failed to do his duty. 


The King 





instead of being offended at the soldier, called hiin 
to the castle the following morning, and having 
heard Kock perform several times, discharged him 
from his service as a soldier, and gave him fifty 
dollars. 

Kock’s success on this poor instrument was 


entirely due to his natural taste for the art, for | 


he had no knowledge of music. He made a for- 
tune by travelling and playing in private and 
public. Kock used two jew's harps at once, and 
produced the harmony of two notes struck at the 
same moment, which at first time was looked upon 
as something extraordinary, considering the 
limited power of the instrument. In order that 
the illusion produced by his playing should be 
greater, Kock always required that all the lights 


performed. Kock afterwards settled in Vienna, | 


where he lived to the advanced age of more than | the attraction and repression of air the current of 


eighty years. 
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sity of tones can always afford a variety in the 
execution, but as in the extent of throe octaves 
there are a number of spaces which could not be 
filled up by the talent of the player, and besides, 
the most simple medulation was impossible, Mr. 
Eulenstein remedied that inconvenience by join- 
ing sixteen jew’s harps, which then tuned by 


| placing smaller or greater quantities of sealing- 


} 


However, it was reserved for a German herds- | 


man and labourer of the name of Eulenstein, to 
acquire an almost European reputation as a player 
on the jew’s harp. After ten years’ close appli- 
cation and study he surmounted a host of diffi- 
culties and attained a perfect mastery over this 
intractable instrument. Mr. Eulevstein appeared 
with greatest success at concerts first in Paris, in 
January, 1826, and later on in London, in June, 
1826, where he executed with “ grace and ex- 
pression the most charming Italian, French, and 
German airs, to the great admiration of amateurs 
and ‘professionals’ alike.” Ile used at the concerts 


wax at the extremity of the tongue. Hach harp 
then sounds one of the notes of the scale, diatonic 
or chromatic, and the performer can fill all the 
intervals, and pass all the tones, by changing the 
harps. That these mutations may not interrupt 
the measure, one harp must always be kept in 
advance, in the same manner as a good reader 


, advances the eye, not upon the word which he 
should be extinguished in the room where he | 


pronounces, but upon that which follows. The 
various sounds of the jew’s harp are obtained by 


which is broken by the tongue of the instrument. 
The pressure of the lips, with the breath, serve 
to determine their gravity and acuteness. Con- 
sequently this little instrument is very fatiguing 


| to the lun,s, and pernicious to the teeth, because 


the application, when the tongue is put in motion, 


| produces nearly the effect of the vibrations of a 


to play duets with Mr. Stcckhausen, on the pedal | 
harp; the latter accompanying him pianissimo, and | 
touching the chords lightly, so that Mr. Eulen- | 


stein’s part in the duets could be perfectly heard. 


Besides playing on the jew's harp Mr. Eulenstein | 


was @ very good performer on the violin, and on 


the guitar. After he left Fngland, he established | 


himself in Paris devoting his time entirely to 
further studying of music and composition. 


diapason pipe. 

In the busy world of to-day where there is no 
standing still for those who have something in 
view, and with the rapid progress and improve- 
ments we daily meet with in the manufacture of 
musical instruments, as well as in every other 
branch of industry, efforts are likely soon to be 
made to develope the tone of the jew'’s harp by 
combination and enlargement; and more so would 
such an effort now repay its inventor, when there 
appears to have been such a demand for it lately. 
Whatever changes and improvements may take 
place hereafter concerning the jew's harp, to Mr. 
Eulenstein, the German herdsman and labourer 


| of Wurtemberg, will always be due the honour of 


The following is the result of Mr. Eulenstein’s | 


discoveries concerning the jew’s harp, and by 
which he converted this meagre and harsh instru- 


ment into one “of the most elegant, harmonious, | 


and pleasing characters,” as the critics of that 
time write. 


A jew’s harp taken singly gives almost any har- 


monic sound you wish to produce, as a third, a | 
fifth, and an octave. If the grave tonic is not | 


heard in the bass jew’s harp, it must be attributed | 


to the player, but not to the defectiveness of the 
instrument. The jew’s harp has three different 
tones; the bass tones of the first octave bear some 


those of the middle and high, to the vox humana 
of some organs; lastly the harmonio sounds are 


having been the first one who, through continual 
exercises of skill and attention, made it possible 
for a musical audience to derive pleasure from 
listening to the performance on such a humble, 
common-place instrument as the jew's harp. 
Hildegard Werner. 


The Quaver Composition Classes. 


A new Postal Class, for beginners, will commence the 
study of Harmony and Musical Composition in July, 


_ All communications respecting the class to be addressed 
resemblance to those of the flute and clarionet; | 


exactly like those of the harmonica. The diver- | 


The Secretary of The Quaver Comrosstion Classes, 
47, Lismore Road Lond n, N.MV. 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on @ 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite’s figure method, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct processes—lst, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
suhal and characters us*d in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 





learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is bein 
studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the state 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil ; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading music thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the ncw notations; and, once this 
degree of proficieucy 1s attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 

The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note :— 
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Queen. Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - mi = ous, 
The above are the modes of printing adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 
needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters. 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note music “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.”” The following is a specimen of condensed score :— 
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These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the clementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of music-teaching. At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 
For the guidance of teachers in making their sclections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classifiea thus :— 
The Letter-note Singing Method and Choral Guide In these works every note through- 


0 0 





The Junior Covrse out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 
The Choral Primer Letter-note School Music. { C22 be used by the very youngest 
The Penny Educators pupil. 
The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook - The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 
The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary } withdrawn, and these books can be used 
Singing School to best advantage by senior scholars of 
adults. 
London: Fr. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone. Hunter & Oo 
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No. 133.) CHORAL HARMONY. —__ [One Penny. 


This Number is printed in Letter-note. 
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* The TREBLE and TENOR may exchange parts here, as far as the next double bar. The above is the 
original setting, deemed preferable on account of its giving greater variety, and more correctly resolving the 
discord at the end of the movement, 
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London : F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: JOHNSTONF, HUNTER & CO. 





T believe I was one of the very first teachers to take up the Letter-note method in the country, and 
certainly can claim to be the first to teach the system in the Midlands: and now, after 20 years’ experi- 
ence, am able to say 1am more than ever convine: 4 that it is by far the best meth «1 of teaching to sing 
at sight. It embodies all the best points ef th» Sol-fs method. and from the earlies: stages pupils are 
accustomed to sing from the universal notation. 

Lrdington, Birmingham, May 21st, 1880. THOMAS G, LOCKER, 

Conductor of Derry Larry Choral Society, Sutton Coldfield Vhitharmonie Society, 
Camphill Amateur Musical Society, Birmingham Musica’ Union, ete, 


1 have much pleasure in stating that 1 have used the Letter-note method for 10 years in Schools 
and Collegiate Seminaries, giving an average of 20 lessons per week, and after trying most other syatems 
I am quite convinced the Letter-note is ceciecdly the lest. ‘Ihe teat-bocks are systematic and 
thorough; my pupils are very much interested in their lessons, make rapid progress, and soon learn to 
sing at sight from the established Notation. Ihave a large number of letters from Principals cf 
Schools, expressing themselves highly pleased with the Letter-note method. 

The Park, Tottenham, London, Nov. 2nd, 1880, JOHN ADLEY, 


I cordially welcome any measures that may facilitate the reading of Choral Music by the masses, 
and am of opinion that the Letter-note method is well calculated to that end, It combines the prin- 
ciples of the ordinary Tonic Sol-fa system with those of the Staff notation, and disposes of some of the 
objections which have been urged against the former. 

London, Nov. 6th, 1880. CHARLES E. STEPILENS, Hon. Mem. R.ALM. 


With pleasure I testify that the specimens of the Letter-note 1aethod obligingly forwarded are 
clear, practical and useful. The method has too a special value, as standing in an explonatory attitude 
between the Stave notation and Tonic Sol-fa method, and so being ct assistance to students of either 
principle. 

London, Nov. 10th, 1880. E. H. TURPIN, 

Hon. Sec. and Member of L'vard of Exaniners, College of Organists; 
Examine., Colleye of Preceptors ; ete, 


I am sure your system is an additional facility to the teaching of sizht-singinz. 
London, Nov. 17th, 1880. EDWIN M. LOTT, 
Visiting Lavuminer, Trinity College, London, 


I am happy to say I think the Letter-note system is likely to be of great benefit to the Choral 
Societies and Classes in which I am introducing it. Ican give no better testimonial than the fact of 
my having adopted it everywhere. 

Dollar, Dec, 15th, 1880. JAMES MHARDY, 





I have much pleasure in stating that the Letter-note methcd has been adopted by a Class in 
Lirmingham of nearly 200 members, of which I am the Teacher, aud I consider the method excellent, 

Birmingham, Dec. 16th, 1880, ALFRED R. GAUL, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
Professor of Harmony and Singing at the Midland Institute, 


Your system, I feel quite sure, is an adinirable one. 
Birmingham, January 8rd, 1881. G. SWINNERTON HEAP, Mus. Doc, Cantab., 
Conductor of the Birmingham, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Walsall, Stafford, and Stone D’hilharmonic Societies, 





‘The undermentioned gentlemen have kindly signified their approval of the method in ihe following 
terms :— 


“We are quite of opinion that the Letter-note Method is well calculated 
to produce good results in training to sing at sight.” 

W. 8S. Bamprinver, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Music at Marlborough College. 

Epmunp T. Cupp, Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantab., Organist of Lily Cathedral. 

Sir Gecror J. E:vey, Mus. Doc. Oxon., Organist of Her Majesty's Chapel, Windsor. 


WituiaMm Lemarz, Esq., Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary, Newington, and Conductor 
of the Brixton Choral Society, London, 


Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouserey, Bart., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Music at Oaford University, 
Brinitey Ricuarps, Esq., M.R.A.M., London. 

J. Gonpon Saunpers, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Professor of Harmony at Trinity College, London, 
Grorer Sunn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Oryanist and Choirmaster of Brixton Church, London, 
Huspueey J, Starx, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon., Professor of Counterpoint at Trinity College, London. 
Sin Ropert Stewart, Mus. Doc., University Poofess r of Music at Dublin. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 


A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colville and George Bemt'ey, 
In this course the soifa initials are gradually withdrawn, In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, contaming the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course, published sepa. 
rately. In twa parts, 3d. each. 

he Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of elementary instru ion in 
singing, by David Colville. In this course the notes are lettered throuzhout, In cloth, ts.6d. ; in weapp-r, 14, 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two part, 3d. each, 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary practice in singins, by David Colviile. In this course the 
notes are le tered throughout. Arranged for two treb'es, with ad /i5. bass. {a penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this couse the notes 
are lett: red thiouyhout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1:.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Blementary Singing School, centaining the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each, 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each ou woich illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to su»plement the larger works, or will themselves 
prox «ke outiine courses of instruction, The fo lowinz are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Sim, le Tim ; No. a1, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113 and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu~ 
lation. © hier numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered threughout. In half; eeny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale inal keys. Descrip ive tract, oe penay. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (ada: ted from Miss Glover's original). A large diagram of the seale for Claus we, 
Papet only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; single column, 3d. per 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, yivinz 
full information respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff Lacider, and Movable Do Ladder, can be obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row. London. 

The Sta er, Same as the So!-fa Ladder, but with the additien of the staft-lines, Can be set <o 
as to show the bo on any jine or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on rollers according to directio: s 
supplied. Paper only, 1s.6.: calico, with roilers, 75,6d. For descriptive leaflet apply as directed above for 
Sol-fa | adder. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate froi- ‘ie 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or «pas, 
Calico, with rollers, tos. ; paper only, 1s. For descriptive leaflet apply ag directed above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. ; 

elve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight, A leaflet for gratuitous distribuiion, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. ft ~ 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency, All Teachers of the Lether-note Method are urged to use the 
certincate in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free tod. per dozen, ean be ebtaine? 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examinatiar 
paper fur the Elementary Certificate. 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL Harmony, a monthly musical Journal, price one penay, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to f 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

Tne Letter-note Vocalist. Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note, 

Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4’. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. ; Harvest 
Home, 6d. The following are printed in letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 41. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for 
the use of an audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral Sehool. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classilied as to their diffiealty. Intermedraie, Parts IV.. V., XII1., XIV. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIIL, XVI. 
XVII., XIX ; Upper, Parts X1., XIL, XV., XVIII... XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction, Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, 15.3. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d. each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices, 

Locke’s “ aobeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one pzony, iv 
Choral Harmony No. 52. 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Ilarmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 











London ; F. Pituran, 20. Paternoster Bow. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 





